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Paxton Davis 


NIGHTWATCH 


First chapter of a novel in progress 


The air along the basement corridor was close and hot, as if 
for a long time the rooms there had been sealed against the viola- 
tion of what they contained, and the tight reek of ether clutched 
my throat into a hard, impassable ball as I stepped in from the 
ambulance landing and pushed through the swinging double doors 
into the hall. Tiny flecks of blood lay here and there along the 
edges of the floor, spattered carelessly against the concrete and 
tile, and farther along I could see the flecks become drops, and 
the drops dark, glistening pools, where the corridor turned right 
at the flash of green light from the emergency room. A bucket of 
disinfectant, some of it spilled, stood near the wall to my left; a 
mop tilted away from it to lean against the jamb of a dark, open 
doorway. Sooner or later the janitor, a sleepy-faced jigaboo 
named Harry, or Sam, or Boze, would put aside his mug of coffee 
and come back to finish the job the night orderly had told him 
hours earlier to get done in a hurry; but that would be long after 
he’d had his supper, and read the first edition of the morning 
paper, and finished shagging the high yellow who ran the back 
elevator and always got bored with her comic book about three. 
Then, picking his teeth, perhaps whistling quietly, he would shuf- 
fle back up the empty hall, not in a hurry but not quite dawdling 
either, and pick up his mop and go on with what he'd started 
before his stomach had started growling, and before he’d gotten 
a whiff of the perfume the yellow girl wore. I suppose I’d gone 
through those doors and down that corridor a thousand times 
in the past four years, if not very often lately, and never yet had 
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Harry, or Sam, or Boze gotten the blood diluted and the floor 
mopped before the day crew showed up to cart away the evening’s 
take of arms and legs, guts and brains. But I’d still never seen a 
head wound that bled like that. 

I saw no one. The ambulance, its rear doors unclosed, still 
stood at the ramp, as if uncertain whether it might yet become a 
hearse before the evening ended, but there were no other cars 
up next to the building, and the lights of the rear wing, except 
along the ground floor, were out. As I stepped down the hall a 
door opened at the far right and an intern came out, turned, and 
walked away toward the concrete stairs leading up to the main 
floor and the staff lunchroom. He hardly glanced at me. I didn’t 
care. There was a faint clank off to my right somewhere, probably 
from the elevator. I could almost hear the giggles and squeals. I 
took a final puff from my cigarette and turned and flipped it to- 
ward the bucket of disinfectant. It was Harry’s problem now. Or 
Sam’s. Or Boze’s. If it was the only problem he had he was lucky. 

Three quarters of the way down the wall to my right a second 
hall, bisecting the long rear wing, cut away at right angles to the 
entrance corridor. It led to the amphitheatre, the emergency X-ray 
lab, a couple of treatment rooms, and the back elevator. But I 
wasn’t going that far. I wasn’t going to get a typhoid shot, or a 
chest plate, or a nice lecture, illustrated with kodachrome slides, 
on McBurney’s incision. I wasn’t even going to get a ride on the 
elevator with the yellow girl. All the trouble I would ever need 
or could handle lay on a table in the first room to my left, where 
the green light glowed and the birds never, never sang so sweet in 
the springtime. The door was open. It would be. I swallowed 
hard and went in. 

They had stretched him out on a long, narrow table at the 
opposite side of the room, like a big side of beef ready for the 
butcher, and the first thought I had as I passed in and started 
across to where he lay was that after all, no doubt thanks to some 
miracle I wouldn’t have believed even in technicolor, it was going to 
be all right. I could hear his breathing, which was more than I had 
been able to do before the ambulance came, and even across the 
room, under the fluorescent light that made everything look 
like bile, I could see that some of his color had come back. Hardly 
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anyone was there, and those who were didn’t seem to be doing 
much. Somehow it seemed to me big problems must call for big 
noises, big deaths for big crowds. The doctors would be scream- 
ing at the nurses, and the nurses at the orderlies. The orderlies, I 
suppose, would just have to do their screaming later, probably at 
their wives. So when I saw that no one was screaming, and that the 
room was quiet and almost empty, I jumped to the conclusion that 
he wasn’t as badly hurt as we’d feared. Of course I was wrong, but 
you can’t win them all. 

None of them had seen me enter, and I got to the table without 
being stopped. A middle-aged nurse was standing at the foot, look- 
ing at the watch on her left wrist as she pressed the finger of her 
right hand against his ankle, and to her right, across the table 
from the door, a young fellow in a barber’s jacket was watching 
a man whose back was turned to me. I suppose he—the younger 
man—was the emergency intern. I didn’t know him and he didn’t 
seem to have much to do. I walked around to the head of the table, 
still several feet away from what lay there, and looked down. 

They had done a pretty good job with his face. When I first 
ran onto the sleeping porch and found him flung across the corner 
of the bed, the place where the bullet had come out, just under 
his left eye, was jagged and raw, and the rest of his face seemed to 
be off-center. They had fixed that. His eyes were closed now, so that 
the crazy cross-eyed look I’d seen earlier was gone, and they'd 
patched up the hole and put a bandage over it to hide the red 
meat. The hole at his right temple was cleaner too. They'd plug- 
ged it to stop the bleeding, and they’d spread some sort of grease 
around the powder burns. So that much was fine. What I hadn’t 
seen at first, what made me gag suddenly when I did, was the 
lower half of his face. It was tight. It was demonic. His clenched 
teeth were protruding from his mouth, so that he looked like a 
death’s head, and a little rivulet of blood was running out of one 
corner and down to his chin. He wasn’t moving, not even a muscle 
flicked, but as I stared a great rasping sound, something between 
a sob and a groan, came up out of somewhere and forced its way 
between his teeth. I brought my eyes up slowly, to find I was look- 
ing into the face of the man at my right. He looked me dead in 
the eye for a long moment and then, without a nod or a wink, 
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without twitching his face or giving a sign of any sort that he 
knew me, let his eyes fall back slowly to the table, where his long, 
bony fingers, widespread and so still they seemed almost inert, 
already lay. I knew then that the rest would be just showmanship. 
If Tom Gaines, the best brain surgeon in Walton and no doubt 
the rest of the South too, had given up there was nothing else to 
think about. The nurse murmured “Forty one,” still looking at 
her watch, and I turned away from the table. 

I saw Jenny then. 

She was sitting alone on a white iron chair just to the left of 
the doorway. I had come into the room so fast and so intent on 
what lay across it that I hadn’t even noticed her, and the truth 
was that for a moment at least I’d forgotten her too, so that now, 
seeing her sitting there, silent and unmoving beyond the circle of 
light cast by the bright lamp above the table, I felt a sharp twinge 
of surprise, even shame, as if she had caught me redhanded in an 
act of which I would already know she disapproved. She had 
always been able to make me feel like that, like blushing, like stam- 
mering, like a boy of eight caught rifling the cookie jar fifteen 
minutes before Sunday dinner—I suppose it was her Yankee knack 
for rising unemotionally to occasions. I walked over and looked 
down at her. 

“You all right?” I said. 

She looked up and nodded. It was a composed nod too, an 
assured nod, not the brave nod of the sturdy little woman who 
would struggle through manfully despite the tears. It troubled me, 
and I looked at her closely. She was still wearing the dressing gown 
she’d had on when we first found him, and it was soaked with 
blood along the front and side, but she’d managed somehow to 
comb her hair and put on lipstick, and considering what she’d 
gone through that night, and what no doubt she would have to 
go through before morning, she looked remarkably fresh. 

“Couldn't I get you something?” I asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Some coffee, maybe?” 

No. 


“A coke?” 
No. 
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“Glass of water?” 

But she didn’t want that either. 

“Lucky you,” I said. 

“Please. Not now. No wisecracks now.” 

“All right,” I said sighing. “All right. All right.” I patted my 
pockets until I found the cigarettes. “Here.” 

“Shouldn’t we go out in the hall?” 

“All right,” I said, and we did. She took one, tapped it slowly 
on a thumbnail, and then I lit them both. Her smoking was com- 
petent too. She said nothing more, and for a moment I watched her. 
For God’s sake, I wanted to say: do something: do anything: yell, 
or scream, tear your hair, curse the doctor, curse me: but for the 
love of mike don’t just stand there being competent. 

“God damn,” I said finally. “You make me feel guilty.” 

“Let’s sit down,” she said. 

I gave up then, or gave up for a moment, and we turned aside 
from the open door and walked ten or twelve feet down the hall 
to where a row of battered old benches was lined up against the 
wall. She stood there a moment, smoking thoughtfully, and then 
sat down. 

“Where'd the ambulance boys go?” I asked. 

. She waved her cigarette. “Upstairs,” she said, and added: “I 
suppose.” 

“You didn’t have any trouble getting here?” 

“No.” 

“All right,” I said, “the hell with it,” and sat down. 

“It’s no use,” she said calmly. ““They can’t do anything for him.” 

“I don’t know. There’s Tom Gaines. He’s good as there is. If 
it can be done he’ll do it.” 

“No,” she said, firmly and finally and utterly without despair. 
“There’s nothing to be done.” 

There didn’t seem to be any answer to that. She didn’t want 
comfort, and I never knew any comforting words anyway. But 
after a moment, more clumsily than I’d like to have done it, I 
reached out my hand and put it over hers. It was hard for me to 
do, because her imperturbability frightened and embarrassed 
me, but maybe she was taking it harder than she showed. I don’t 
know. She didn’t pull her hand away. 
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We sat like that for a long time, neither of us saying anything, 
not looking at each other, while twenty-five or thirty feet away 
what was left of Percival Christopher Gunnells Jr., boy millionaire, 
boy mess, headed hard for deliquescence and the long, long years 
of being dead. Maybe we should have been pondering that fact, 
pondering what had brought him to it and brought us near it too, 
and maybe Jenny was. But all I could think of was how tired I felt 
and how glad I’d be when it was all over at last. Nobody came 
into the hall. Every now and then the phrase, “I’m sorry; I’m 
sorry,” went dragging through my mind, heavily, wearily, but it 
didn’t seem to have much to do with anything, for sorrow that 
late is only sorrow for oneself, and I couldn’t get any farther with 
whatever idea it was intended to express than its endless repetition. 
Once I heard some jaybird go down the entrance hall whistling 
“Ramona” in what I suppose was his idea of the mating call of the 
yellow-bellied sheetsnatcher. I gritted my teeth and squeezed 
Jenny’s hand harder than ever. I couldn’t think of anything I 
hated more than a man who whistled well. Except a man who was 
sorry too late. 

I don’t know how much time passed like that. After a while I 
heard somebody mumble in the emergency room, and then steps 
coming toward the door. Tom Gaines came out. He looked puffy 
and gray. He saw us and came down the hall, rubbing his hands 
on a towel. I stood up and got to him before he could reach Jenny. 

“Let’s go upstairs and get some coffee, Pete,” he said. “You 
might as well.” 

“What about it?” I asked him. “What’s the score?” 

He frowned. “About a thousand to one,” he said, and shrugged. 
“And not much time left to play.” 

“No better than that.” 

“No.” 

“You better tell Jenny then.” 

He frowned again. “All right,” he said, and balled up the towel 
and threw it aside. “But she must know already.” 

“Tell her anyway.” : 

He shrugged again. Doctors are always shrugging. It’s easy. All 
you have to do is flip your shoulders. I’ve shrugged a lot myself. 
“Okay,” he said, and I turned and walked back with him to where 
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she still sat. “Mrs. Gunnells,” he said, and gave it to her. She took 
it fine, including the customary ceremonial platitudes. They were 
doing everything they could, he said. Luckily the bullet hadn’t 
lodged in the brain. They had stopped the bleeding, he said, and 
that was something. Unfortunately in cases like this— 

But she cut him off there. “I understand, doctor,” she said po- 
litely. “You don’t have to say anything more.” 

“No,” he said. “I just thought you'd like to know that—” 

“Yes. Thank you.” 

“It’s all right,” he said. “And of course he might ae yet.” 

“No. He won’t change.” 

Gaines shot me a puzzled look, then turned again to Jenny. 
“Perhaps you'd like me to call his father,” he said. “Or maybe you 
would yourself.” 

“No,” she said. “There’s not much point in that.” 

“As you like then. Why don’t you and Pete come upstairs and 
get something to eat? Believe me, there’s nothing you can do here. 
We simply have to wait and—” 

“No,” she said. “Thank you anyway.” 

“All right. As you like.” He turned to me. “How about you, 
Pete?” 

“No,” I said, and sat down beside her. “I'll stay here if she is.” 

“Yes,” he said, “well, then, if you’ll excuse me,” and dipped his 
head to Jenny, and turned and walked quickly away. 

After that neither of us spoke again for what must have been 
nearly an hour. The hall, the wing, the whole hospital seemed to 
me as still as death, and for all I knew the world might have 
halted on its axis. I stood up and stretched a couple of times, 
more to be doing something than to take out the kinks, and be- 
tween us we had smoked the rest of my cigarettes, while the pile of 
butts at our feet grew higher and higher. But we smoked in silence. 
Jenny would look up long enough for me to set fire to her cigarette, 
and then her eyes would go down to the floor again. I didn’t know 
what to say. I had no idea what she was thinking about. Maybe 
it was the Categorical Imperative, whatever that is. She didn’t 
tell me. After a time Tom Gaines came back down the stairs, but 
after a doubtful glance our way he ducked his head and scooted 
into the emergency room without a word. I suppose she'd fright- 
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ened him off. I didn’t blame him. I felt the same way. But she 
kept hold of my hand. 

It was almost three before we saw anybody else. I had just 
looked at my watch, and was thinking of all the things I'd be 
willing to give up to get the taste of dead tarantulas out of my 
mouth, when I heard footsteps coming our way from the direc- 
tion of the ambulance ramp. I looked up and Hank Weston came 
around the corner. He looked harried, and I knew why. For a 
good many years I’d worn the same expression for the same reasons. 
He gave one long, appraising stare into the emergency room and 
then, his step slower, came down to where we were sitting. At 
first he said nothing, only looking at us. That was a way he had. 
Then, “Jenny,” he said, and nodded gravely. “Pete.” 

I stood up. I hadn’t seen him in a long time, a lot longer, I 
realized suddenly, than it should have been. We’d worked together 
on the News in the old days, the days before I’d got myself mixed 
up with Chris Gunnells and his clan, and I knew now what I 
hadn’t been sure enough of then, that it was pretty good working. 
And, long time or not, if I’d had to guess who would get to me 
first if I ever had trouble I wouldn’t have had to guess twice. He 
had a seventh sense like that. Maybe it was what had made him 
such a good reporter. I don’t know. Some people said it was because 
he looked like a two-headed teddy bear. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, not quite speaking to either of us but in- 
cluding us both. “I just heard.” 

Jenny thanked him. 

“How’s he doing?” 

“Nobody can tell,” I said. 

“Pete,” he said. “Bird’s holding for a makeover on the front. 
Says he’s got to have something.” He hesitated. “On this.” 

“1 know.” 

“Could you talk to me a minute?” 

I looked down at Jenny. She was watching Hank. I said to her, 
“I know what you're thinking. But we have to. We haven’t got 
any choice.” 

“Of course,” she said, turning to me. “I know. Go ahead.” 

“Come on, Hank,” I told him. “Let’s go down the hall.” 

We did. We stopped around the corner, and I told him 
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what I could. At least I told him what I couldn’t afford not to. You 
can’t tell everything. He scratched his notes with a stubby old 
News pencil, frowning, and then stopped suddenly and looked up 
at me. 

“Pretty bad, huh?” 

“Bad enough.” 

“Any idea why he did it?” 

I shouldn’t have hesitated. You don’t hold out on reporters 
like Hank Weston. Not and get away with it. “No,” I said after a 
moment, but the look he gave me over his glasses showed me he 
wasn’t fooled. Well, I should have known better. 

“Would you say he’d been despondent?” 

“I guess so.” 

“About anything in particular?” 

“Not that I know of,” I said, which was a lie too. 

“That Tom Gaines I saw in there?” 

I nodded. 

“What's he think?” 

“He thinks he might as well have stayed in bed.” 

Hank blinked at me. “Well,” he said, and put away his pencil. 
“I guess I better call Bird.” He turned, then stopped and came 
back. “You okay?” 

“I’m wonderful. Blood I thrive on.” 

“Sure,” he said. “You're a tiger.” He smiled faintly. “That’s a 
right cool lady there, isn’t it?” 

I shrugged. And why not? Everybody was doing it. “She’s all 
right.” 

“Umh,” he said, which could have meant anything, and went 
away. I watched him until he had disappeared up the staircase 
and wondered if he smelled a rat. It didn’t seem beyond the realm 
of possibility. I scratched my ear, which wasn’t itching, and turned 
and walked back down the hall to Jenny. Then a couple of things 
happened. She started crying suddenly, and Tom Gaines came out 
to tell us Chris Gunnells had died. 
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TWO POEMS 


An Envy 


When she has arguments with the cops 
For serving the various young lads, 

The girl who runs this tavern has a role 
She expands beautifully in: big and brassy, 
Breezing over with confidence which is 
False, to be sure, but still breezing over— 
Because they accept her as of her role, 
Because of the wide limits of her small role, 
The policeman smiles, admits quietly 

To himself she’s merely a this or that, 
Merely to be tolerated, and she wins— 
Whatever small win she had wanted; and 
She can smile back, brassy and happy. 


& 
An Old Tune 


but still to my ears: an old man 

a bumbling but bright professor 
excited by the little twists and turns 

of philology, I love more than all the 
infinite business-ridden progenitors 

of me, and not only because he smiles 
at my interest, but too because he is old 
and bumbling in a world so full of these 
same business fools; it is in the trick 

of a thought or a word for itself, 

as Aristotle said happiness is, 

that he excels, and none of these literate 
idiots sitting in this classroom, nor 

any of the businessmen see that. 
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The Waterfall at Powerscourt 


Looping off feline through the leisured air 
Water, a creature not at home in water, 
Takes to the air. It comes down on its forepaws, changes 
Feet on the rockface and again extended 
Bounds. For it neither 
Pours nor is poured, but only here on its quarry 
Falls at last, pours. No more the amphibious otter 
Than foundered ram can walk this water thrown 
Catwalk across a further element. 


Water itself is not at home in water 

But fails its creatures, as a fallen nature 
Swerves from its course. And, less adaptable, 

Out of an element itself thrown out 
The fallen creature cannot find itself 

Nor its own level, headlong. 


Or else as a sealion, heavy and limber, 
Sedately slithers its short rock chute in the zoo 
(Foolish and haughty as, propped on a stock, the Prince Regent), 
And over the water it takes to 
Shoots, so the water 
Lobs itself, immerses in rock and, rebounding, 
Surfaces smoothly backwards into space, 
Swimming the air as for freshwater miles offshore 
The Orinoco dyes the ocean cold. 


What end it answers, over the Sabine country 
Of Mrs. Rafferty’s Tusculum and Dublin’s 

Weekend hinterland, arching; or what use 
Insinuating underneath that ocean 

Its chill of wit, who knows? The end it answers, 
The level it seeks, is its own. 
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Old Stuff 


Subconsciousness entered his mind with a great black thought, 
and Consciousness bolted the door and called the police 

who battered it down and in the dark emptiness caught 

only the odor of crime in a rusty valise. 

So they handcuffed Consciousness—breach of the peace. 


Subconsciousness crept to the courthouse, corrupted the judge, 
corrupted the jurors, corrupted the grim prosecutor, 

and Consciousness, taking his cue from a kind bailiff’s nudge, 
cut out for home on his fifty-six Chevrolet scooter, 

with thoughts that were purified, proper and neuter, 


until from a closet there issued a sibilant sound. 

Again she was back in his mind, and much bigger than life. 
There on the threshold they clinched and wrestled around 
to the battling blare of saxophone, bugle and fife 

till Consciousness quit. He took to wife. 


They live in a dither, the wind all cut to her jib, 

and he scrounges around to the utter dismay of his mind. 
But more than a woman was made from his gory rib— 
yes, blinkers as well. Not only the blind are blind. 

In all the world over only the bailiff is kind. 














Gertrude Marschner 


Sparks Park—Diorama 


Sky and earth converged in opalescence, 

Where ambered rushes crayoned screen of fog. 
Two teals inscrolled swift strokes of blue quintessence, 
Recharting maps in preternatural bog; 

As hill and swamp’s diffused zodiacal light 
Suffused and imaged folk-world’s unreality, 
Cranes, who stood in bas-relief, disdained flight. 
Their obeisance profiled bird-formality. 

Censed breeze prepared the nap on water’s surface, 
Where muskrat traced his herringbone design. 
Elect, definitive artists, freed from artifice: 
Flora-fauna-schemata sketched in outline, 

A course predestined, shaped by urge of time, 

To contour beauty, limn primordial slime. 





Charles Shaw 


It Wasn’t Because It Was Friday, 
The Fish Simply Weren’t Biting 


and so, deciding to call it a day, 

we drove back into town 

and stopped for a while at Mulrooney’s 
and ordered the same as usual, 

and after the eighth— 

or maybe ninth—round, 

when the walls began to wobble 

and Paddy O’Keefe, who tended bar, 
appeared to have two heads, 

a joker with light curly hair, 

who wore nothing but a wreath of ivy, 
suddenly blew in, 

riding a panther, 

- and handed us a bunch of grapes. 














Maxine Kumin 


Ducks on the Charles 


Lords and ladies of the dirty river 
Who dare out winter, sit, eyes front 
And neutral, riding on the scum. 


The children scatter bread to some. 
A little hungrier than regal. 
They come, unlovely nebs held wide, 


Necks straining the gap. Warring, side 
By side they come, clamorous and close. 
Bewitched, the children give them all, 


Plead them to stay, loving them, call 
To them, straddle the farthest rocks. 
Why do I see the wildeyed trampman 


At the door? We do what we can, 
And God knows that he was more 
Respectably achingly hungry than this. 


Today we have another loaf of bliss 
Which I divide for shredding, saying 
Ducks on the sullied Charles, we have 


Made beggars of you who were once 
Sovereign as swans, as careless of respose. 











Harvey Buchanan 


HERMANN HESSE’S PILGRIMAGE* 


[Herr Hesse, who now lives quietly in Zurich, is celebrating his eightieth 
birthday this year. Ed.] 


It has been Hermann Hesse’s singular good fortune to have 
avoided the fate accorded to the other major writers in German 
of this century. Unlike Rilke, von Hofmannsthal, George, Freud, 
Kafka, and Thomas Mann, he has been neither the center of a cult 
nor of a political furor; he has escaped so far the monographs, 
explanations, and interpretations which illustrate or veil the lives 
and work of the great. Only a few of his books have been trans- 
lated; they appeared very quietly, then quickly went out of print. 
These circumstances explain, perhaps, why his name is much less 
known outside the German-speaking world than those of the other 
major writers of his generation, and why, when the Swedish Parlia- 
ment awarded Hesse the Nobel Prize for literature in 1946, the 
Anglo-Saxon reading public was for the most part surprised and 
somewhat mystified. 

The reasons for Hesse’s relative obscurity are not difficult 
to understand: his writing, both poetry and prose, has a lucid, 
ingenuous, open quality which distinguishes it sharply from the 
modern anguish of Kafka and Mann, and the interrogatory, sophis- 
ticated, cult poetry of Rilke and George. There is too much sun 
and fresh air in his work for the etiolated atmosphere of the avant- 
garde salons. Besides, he was long ago labeled a “neo-Romantic,” 
the latest representative of the familiar German tradition which 
produced the novels of Chamisso and Adelbert Stifter and the 
lyrical meditations of Novalis and Annette von Droste-Hulshoff. 

As such, Hesse was not well received by that public which was 
eagerly awaiting the latest efforts of Gide, d’Annunzio, Joyce, and 
Valery, and which acted as the arbiters of twentieth-century taste. 





*This short essay serves as an introduction and explanatory note to the 
author's as yet unpublished translation of Hesse’s Die Morgenlandfarht (The 
Pilgrimage). 
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His novels either seemed too “easy,” not sufficiently “experimen- 
tal” (which in both instances is incorrect), or they adhered too 
closely to the tiresome old themes. In Hesse’s work, le tenebreux, le 
veuf, and the Doppelgaenger always seemed to turn up in one dis- 
guise or another. 

Some appeal, however, there was, even for the most fashionable 
taste. The Eastern cults, particularly Buddhism, play an important 
role (his parents had been missionaries in India, while he him- 
self studied and traveled in the Orient); so there is often a quality 
which in others might be simple exoticism yet which for Hesse 
is the logical flowering of his Romantic roots. Then too, there was 
his faultless style, which could not be ignored (Gide was perhaps 
the only stylist comparable to him in Europe), a perfection to 
which both Gide and Thomas Mann have paid homage. The fact 
is that Hesse’s art defies the usual critical classifications, which 
tend to oversimplify and distort. Like every great artist, he has 
passed through a series of trials and attitudes, but if he has always 
demanded the freedom to develop independently, he has never 
been indifferent to the social and moral responsibilities of his 
calling. Through a continuous assertion of his own profound 
humanity, and a constant appeal to his reader’s, Hesse’s work 
attains an almost Goethe-like harmony of spirit, the struggle for 
which he describes in Die Morgenlandfahrt (The Pilgrimage), and 
whose achievement is reached in his masterpiece Das Glasperlen- 
spiel. 

Hesse never embraced any of the various aesthetic philosophies 
or manifestoes proclaimed by his contemporaries; he resisted the 
Naturalists, Realists, Futurists, Dadaists, Psychoanalytics, and Sur- 
realists. Several of the cult leaders acknowledge his genius, however. 
None in a way more striking perhaps than Hugo Ball, a high 
priest of the Zurich Dadaists, whose penetrating and sympathetic 
critical biography, published in 1927, remains one of the best 
studies of Hesse’s art. 

This intellectual independence has not meant that Hesse has 
neglected or lacked a public. On the contrary, his German audience 
has been faithful, and at one point (shortly after World War I), 
almost idolatrous. Demian, which he published in 1919, created a 
literary sensation in Germany comparable to that which Gide’s 
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Les Caves du Vatican aroused in France. Although he acquired 
Swiss citizenship in 1921, his popularity in Germany remained 
high, and his works generally went into several editions and re- 
prints until at last they were prohibited by the Hitler regime. 
Since 1944, Hesse’s reputation as a major representative of 
European literature has increased considerably. 

Because his work is not easy to characterize in a literary sense, 
it is tempting to compare Hesse with his compatriot and almost 
exact contemporary, an artist for whom he has a profound ad- 
miration and close spiritual affinity, Paul Klee. Granted, it is both 
misleading and futile to compare painting with literature, yet 
insofar as the artist represents a moral and spiritual position, that 
position is open to analysis and criticism—and the positions of 
Hesse and Klee are very close. Both employ the language of fan- 
tasy and evoke the world of childhood, magic, and mystery to con- 
vey a primitive and radical sense of reality; both have developed 
a subtle and concentrated symbolism to express the paradoxical 
innocence of human experience; both have sought to reinterpret 
European civilization through a vision of oriental mysticism; both 
have ridiculed modern man’s attempt to resolve his problems with 
elaborate machines—in a word, both are dwellers and workers 
in Klingsor’s magic garden. Nor should we forget another affinity: 
Hesse is himself an enthusiastic painter, whose watercolors illus- 
trate several of his books. The theme of the voyage is still another 
link with Klee, but here both artists are related to an older and 
enduring tradition. Homer and Dante, Baudelaire and Melville, 
with a vast company of lesser figures, have sought, through a 
series of spiritual voyages which have at once been confessions and 
self-justifications, to reveal their personal visions of man’s nature 
and destiny. 

Hesse has striven to express this same vision, and with con- 
siderable success, in The Pilgrimage. This little book is a spiritual 
autobiography, comparable to the Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man and La Porte Etroite as a testimony of contemporary Euro- 
pean thought. It was first published in 1932, and was Hesse’s last im- 
portant prose offering until the monumental Das Glasperlenspiel, 
which appeared in 1943, and which significantly was dedicated “to 
the Eastern pilgrims.” Because it is an autobiography, we are not 
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surprised to find reference to individuals, both real and imaginary, 
who have accompanied the artist on his pilgrimage. E. T. A. 
Hoffman and Brentano, favorite writers from the past; Hugo Wolf 
and Othmar Schoek the composers, Klee the painter, George Rein- 
hart (“The Black King’’), and other beloved figures of Hesse’s 
generation, have their place. But no less a role is given to the 
friends encountered in his library—Almansor, Parsifal, Sancho 
Panza, Stifter’s Witiko, Hoffmann’s Lindhorst, and Moerike’s 
Hutzelmaennlein—or to Hesse’s own creations: Jup, Pablo, Gold- 
mund Lauscher, Vasudeva, Louis the Cruel—and the rest. Klingsor 
(the Goethe symbol) deserves his special place, for it is clear that 
Die Morgenlandfarht is intended to be a present-day restatement 
and completion of Novalis’ fragment Heinrich von Ofterdingen. At 
the high poetic moment of the story, during the festival at Brem- 
garten, all appear together in an innocence and harmony with 
themselves, with nature, and with the animal world comparable 
only to the beatitude of the Garden of Eden. 

This beatitude, an inner spiritual integrity and an outer unity 
with nature (which is also the theme of Hesse’s beloved Upanis- 
hads), is the goal of the pilgrimage. To reach that East we must 
pass with the poet not only through space, but also through time, 
and be motivated by a personal and individual commitment: for 
the journey of life has not merely a geographical, but an historical 
and spiritual dimension as well. Is it any wonder that the descrip- 
tion of such a journey presents almost unsurmountable difficulties? 
Hesse first cannot recount or even understand the experience in 
its “true reality” because in his mutilated spiritual state he is 


‘ outside that reality. He can convey only the surface, the exterior 


of the experience to us, but in so doing he takes us along on his 
road to self-revelation and realization (which is the truth he 
seeks), and thus ultimately points the direction where we also may 
find that Unity. We participate in the experience, first in the chase 
and then in the dialogue between Hesse and Leo, his best self, 
until, through a vicarious spiritual catharsis, we also are healed— 
or at least our own disease and its cure are clearly shown. 

The crucial events in the adventure are all stages in a personal 
Odyssey. The first commitment to an ideal, described in religious 
and chivalric language, is followed by the apparent realization at 
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Bremgarten. But that achievement was incomplete and imperman- 
ent, as the temptation and collapse at Morbio Inferiore proved: 
from that moment the real trial, the trial of maturity was to begin. 
The break in the magic chain began with Leo’s disappearance, that 
is, with the alienation of Hesse’s better self, a spiritual amputation 
which could be resolved only through a new unity. The antithesis 
Leo-Hesse, life-death, health-sickness, harmony-discord, which be- 
gan at Morbio, suggests the paradoxical and almost desperate 
nature of the problem to be solved. It is only a great hope and 
faith which allows Hesse to persevere in his search, which nothing 
and no one can discourage, because “the paradoxical must always 
be risked, the impossible always tried anew.” Once he has found 
Leo again, and been reunited with his brothers, he discovers that 
what he believed to have been his greatest sin—his desire to write 
the impossible history of the Order—is dismissed as a puerile folly. 
Much more serious was his “desperate, stupid, narrow, suicidal 
life,” his neglect of meditation and prayer, his infection with the 
materialism of a technical age, his impatience—the sins of the 
twentieth century. The only way out, he learns, is through radical 
self understanding—the understanding that the real objective of his 
pilgrimage is not the beautiful and ethereal Fatmeh, but rather 
unity with Leo, his own creature and his true self. 

The miracle of Hesse’s pilgrimage will have different mean- 
ings for different people, and perhaps for some no meaning at all. 
Yet the unforgettable beauty of the story, the wisdom of the nar- 
rator, and the urgency of his pleading are certain to evoke a re- 
sponse among many. Who can deny, for instance, the terrible 
justice of Hesse’s condemnation of our mechanized intellectual 
life, which he symbolizes by a vast archive and its complete card 
catalogue? We have said that Herman Hesse was a solitary figure 
among contemporary artists: his autobiographical pilgrimage 
reveals that solitude to be the sign not of his uniqueness, but of 
his universality. 
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Louis D. Rubin, Jr. 


JOHN RANSOM’S CRUELL BATTLE 


“To expect [Allen] Tate’s and [Robert Penn] Warren’s poems 
to be much influenced by Ransom’s is like expecting two night- 
mares to be influenced by a daydream,” Randall Jarrell has writ- 
ten. The opinion represents a rather widespread attitude toward 
Ransom’s poetry. Critics recognize the firmness in the poetry, but 
they tend to dwell on the gentility. For Robert Lowell, Ransom’s 
best poems “have the magic, which Matthew Arnold esteemed and 
called Celtic, and which, whatever it is, art must never lack, if 
it desires to delight.” Delmore Schwartz refers to Ransom’s “mock- 
ery and playfulness.” For Isabel Gamble, Ransom’s “imaginary 
kingdom, like that of another civilized man, E. M. Forster, is Love.” 
Cleanth Brooks notes his “teasing whimsy,” his “good-humored 
self-deprecation.” Marshall McLuhan remarks his “light poise.” 

All these attributes are true, and yet there is the danger that 
Mr. Ransom is being turned into a Good Grey Poet, in whose 
presence one treads lightly. Insofar as this attitude involves a 
proper recognition of the urbanity and hard-wrought decorum 
of Ransom’s poetry, it is appropriate. But insofar as it engenders 
an attitude of sentimentality and fond reverence, it impedes a 
proper awareness of the essential quality in Ransom that makes 
the poems so peculiarly effective. The characterization of Ransom 
as being essentially a poet of sweetness and light is misleading. It 
obscures the underlying mood of the poems: terror and savagery, 
running throughout his poetry, sending a chill along the reader’s 
backbone. Masked by urbanity, accented by the seeming contra- 
diction of whimsical irony, its very elusive, teasing status makes 
it all the more frightening and effective. 

Throughout the poems of John Crowe Ransom is the theme of 
death—savage, cruel, terrible. There is an imagery of violence, 
mocking the gentleness and playfulness. Take the early poem en- 
titled “Miriam Tazewell,” for example. An old maid “with heart 
full of flowers” goes out into her garden after a storm. She walks 
forth 
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with skirts kilted 
To see in the strong sun her lawn deflowered, 
Her tulip, iris, peony strung and pelted, 
Pots of geranium spilled and the stalks naked. 


The gentleness of this poem consists of being playfully mocking 
while the old maid confronts what to her is utter violence and 
destruction. “For weeks she went untidy, she went sullen,” we are 
informed. It is a small death; we are amused; but it is not a pretty 
poem. 
The deaths are not always so minor. Much of the imagery is 
bloody and barbarous. In ‘“‘Necrological” the friar, after having 
“scourged his limbs,” observes the bodies on a battlefield: 


Not all were white; some gory and fabulous 

Whom the sword had pierced and then the grey wolf eaten; 
But the brother reasoned that heroes’ flesh was thus, 
Flesh falls, and the postured bones lie weather-beaten. 


Nearby a dead horse and rider lie: “the great beast had spilled 
there his little brain, / And the little groin of the knight was 
spilled by a stone.” The friar sits “lost in a vast surmise” at the 
carnage, “And so still that he likened himself unto those dead / 
Whom the kites of Heaven solicited with sweet cries.” 

A slaughter is also in prospect in “Armageddon”: 


His trump recalls his own to right opinions, 
With scourge they mortify their carnal selves, 
With stone they whet the ax-heads on the helves 
And seek the Prince Beelzebub and minions. 


Similarly “Judith of Bethesda” waylays the invader in his tent, 
after which the hosts of the Lord 


smote them hiding in our vineyards, barns, annexes 
And now their white bones clutter the holes of foxes, 
and the chieftain’s head, with grinning sockets, and 
varnished— 
Is it hung in the sky, with a hideous epitaphy? 
No, the woman keeps the trophy. 


Another battle poem, “Puncture,” describes a wounded soldier 
with a gash “which bled upon the ground.” “But they must have 
struck your side,” a comrade expostulates; “It must be looked 
at / And mended.” “No, it’s an old puncture... / Which takes 
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to bleeding sometimes,” the soldier says; ““Go work on the corpses 
if you wish, /Prop their heads up again, wrap their bones in, / For 
they were good pious men.” 

The idea of death coming to little children is a theme of sev- 
eral Ransom poems. In “Dead Boy” the family gathers about the 
corpse of a dead child, “the little man quite dead.” The frequently 
anthologized “Bells for John Whiteside’s Daughter’ depicts a 
little girl “lying so primly propped.” In “Janet Waking” it is not 
the child who dies, but a pet chicken. 


It scarcely bled, 
But how exceedingly 


And purply did the knot 

Swell with the venom and communicate 

Its rigor! Now the poor comb stood up straight 
But chucky did not. 

Ransom can show horror and despair lurking in such domes- 
tic situations just as easily as on a battlefield. In “Two in August” 
he remarks of a husband and wife who have quarreled that it “‘is 
not well understood...Why two entities grown almost one / 
Should rend and murder trying to get undone, / With individual 
tigers in their blood.” Ladies of loveliness and grace are reminded 
in “Blue Girls’ of ‘“‘a lady with a terrible tongue, / Blear eyes 
fallen from blue, / All her perfections tarnished. ...” Then there 
are the two feuding women who confront each other at a tea, 
where they exchange only freezing formalities. Ransom likens 
them to ships: “So seaworthy one felt they could not sink; / Still 
there was a tremor shook them, I should think, /Beautiful timbers 
fit for storm and sport / And unto miserly merchant hulks con- 
verted.” (“Good Ships”) Lovers in “The Equilibrists” are re- 
minded of Heaven where “no marriage is, / No white flesh to your 
lecheries, / Your male and female tissue sweetly shaped / Sublimed 
away, and furious blood escaped.” Great lovers, however, “lie in 
hell, the stubborn ones / Infatuate of the flesh upon the bones; / 
Stuprate, they rend each other when they kiss, / The pieces kiss 
again, no end to this.” Finally there is the happy family circle 
of “Prelude to an Evening,” with its picture of the man come home 
from the office: 
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Do not enforce the tired wolf 

Dragging his infected wound homeward 
To sit tonight with the warm children 
Naming the pretty kings of France. 


Ransom spies out the misery in any situation and comments 
upon it. Human endeavor may mask its distresses in politeness, but 
the agony is there all the same. In “Address to the Scholars of New 
England” he summarizes the ideally platonic New England cul- 
tural flowering, where 


Perfect was the witch floundering in water, 
The blasphemer that spraddled in the stocks, 
The woman branded with her sin, the whales 
Of ocean taken with a psalmer’s sword, 

The British tea infusing the bay’s water. 


In the poem “Dog” he presents a pleasant rustic scene in which 
a small dog taunts a bull into helpless rage, whereupon along 
comes the farmer whose “stick and stone and curse rain upon the 
brute / That pipped his bull of gentle pedigree.” The dog sulks 
to his kennel, wherein may be discerned “two red eyes that stare 
like coals.” In another country poem three theological villagers 
boast of the prowess of their pets. One brags of a hound: “Bring 
your bristled village curs /to try his fang and tooth, sweet sirs! / 
He will rend them, he is savage, / Thinking nothing but to rav- 
age. ...”” Another owns an elephant: “Pile his burden to the skies, / 
Loose a pestilence of flies, / Foot him in the quick morass” . . . the 
elephant will not be daunted. The third has a lamb: 


Have ye a lion, ounce, or scourge, 

Or any beast of dainty gorge? 

Agnus lays his tender youth 

Between the very enemy’s mouth, 
And though he sniff his delicate meat 
He may not bruise that flesh or eat, 
He many not rend him limb from limb 
If Agnus do but bleat on him. 


One of Ransom’s most savage poems is that entitled “Painted 
Head,” which has to do with the perils of Platonic cerebration as 
compared with the Aristotelian notion of wholeness. Ransom 
sweetly depicts his Platonist adversaries as resembling a head sev- 
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ered from the body. This is their punishment for their intellectual 
sins, and they must now make 


repentance in an unlovely head 
For having vinegarly traduced the flesh 
Till, the hurt flesh recusing, the hard egg 
Is shrunken to its own deathlike surface. 





All of this—and there is much more of it—seems to me far 
removed from the picture of a good grey poet making pleasant 
little ironies about life. Rather the true picture is of an artist 
appalled by and obsessed with the unhappiness of the human 
situation, who uses gentility and decorum in order to heighten 
the incongruity of the savage reality imbedded in the civilized 
patterns. 


It is not enough merely to point out that both these elements 
exist in Ransom’s poems. They are not only there; they are master- 
fully played off against each other to achieve the utmost poetic 
effect. Ransom works with consummate skill upon his reader’s 
sensibility, first stating the violent motif, then denying it as it 
were with his language, then stating it again, only to seem to take 
it all back, and so on. The result is a precarious'balance, a hovering 
effect that intensifies the suspense. 


Precisely how this is achieved can be demonstrated by an ex- 
amination of a well-known Ransom poem, “Captain Carpenter.” 
The Captain, we note at once, is a man of gentility and courtli- 
ness. He rises up of a morning, he puts on his pistols, he goes rid- 
ing out in the best chivalric fashion. The opening lines seem mer- 
rily archaic: 

Captain Carpenter rose up in his prime 
Put on his pistols and went riding out 


But had got wellnigh nowhere at that time 
Till he fell in with ladies in a rout. 


There is a ballad flavor to the lines; we expect something pleas- 
ingly whimsical. Instead, however, 


It was a pretty lady and all her train 
That played with him so sweetly but before 

An hour she’d taken a sword with all her main 
And twined him of his nose for evermore. 
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The last two lines mar the pleasant soiree. In tones of the utmost 
courtliness, Ransom informs us that the so gentle lady has “twined 
him of his nose for evermore.” The language is so quaint, so in- 
formal, yet the deed described is anything but quaint. Is it all a 
comedy, a fantasy? We read on to see: 


Captain Carpenter mounted up one day 
And rode straightway into a stranger rogue 
That looked unchristian but be that as may 
The Captain did not wait upon prologue. 


But drew upon him out of his great heart 
The other swung against him with a club 
And cracked his two legs at the shinny part 
And let him roll and stick like any tub. 


Here again the good captain’s knightly demeanor is abused. His 
stout and chivalric sword is up against the unglamorous, prosaic 
club of the stranger, who instead of meeting the captain in ap- 
proved cavalier combat swings at him and fractures both his legs, 
so that the dignified captain rolls and sticks “like any tub.” This 
time the violence is stronger, something less like jolly good fun. 

Next the captain attempts to take on the witch-wife of Satan 
as all good knights would be expected to do: 


Their strokes and counters whistled in the wind 
I wish he had delivered half his blows 

But where she should have made off like a hind 
The bitch bit off his arms at the elbows. 


The doughty captain again falls into the fray in gentlemanly 
fashion, but instead of routing the wicked witch, who by all the 
laws of romance should have fled, he has his arms severed at the 
elbows by “the bitch.” Ransom’s word choice is particularly clever 
here. Previously he had termed Satan’s wife a she-wolf, so that in 
calling her “the bitch” he plays both upon the literal and the 
colloquial meanings of the word. The modern reader instinctively 
makes the colloquial reading first, of course, yet the literal meaning 
is in strict usage as well. Not only in the word play, but in the dic- 
tion of the entire stanza Ransom apparently denies the violence 
its full horror by using the archaic vocabulary, yet the cumulative 
effect renders it the more sinister. 
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The same technique is repeated in the stanza that follows: 


And Captain Carpenter parted with his ears 
To a black devil that used him in this wise 

O Jesus ere his threescore and ten years 
Another had plucked out his sweet blue eyes. 


The amputation of the Captain’s ears by a black devil—a Moor? 
a Negro? the archaic texture varies the classical and Southern 
colloquial readings most skillfully—is pictured in a particularly 
bloodless fashion: “parted with his ears” . . . “used him in this wise.” 
The abrupt realism of the verb phrase “plucked out” is almost 
denied by the absurdity of the adjectives: “sweet blue eyes.” 


The poem moves toward its climax with the tension being 
built up between the quaint, storybook diction and the savage 
reality of the events chronicled. Finally the captain, armless, legs 
broken, blind, minus ears and sweet blue eyes, staggers out to 
sound still another challenge: “I heard him asking in the grimmest 
tone / If any enemy yet there was to fight”; whereupon “the neatest 
knave that ever was seen / Stepping in perfume from his lady’s 
bower” straightaway “‘put on his merry mien” and attacked the 
Captain once more. 


I would not knock old fellows in the dust 
But there lay Captain Carpenter on his back 
His weapons were the old heart in his bust 
And a blade shook between rotten teeth alack. 


The rogue in scarlet and gray soon knew his mind 
He wished to get his trophy and depart; 

With gentle apology and touch refined 

He pierced him and produced the captain’s heart. 


Not even the verb is remotely visual or gory; the heart is merely 
“produced.” In attitude of purest chivalry and in language of 
impeccable taste, Captain Carpenter’s heart is cut out. “God’s 
mercy rest on Captain Carpenter now,” Ransom eulogizes; “... an 
honest gentleman / Citizen husband soldier and scholar enow. .. .” 
“But God’s deep curses follow after those,” he continues, “that 
shore him of his goodly nose and ears, ...” only in the last stanza 
is the decorum breached, and the poem made to state in unequiv- 
ocably realistic terms what has happened: 
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The curse of hell upon the sleek upstart 

Who got the Captain finally on his back - 

And took the red red vitals of his heart 

And made the kites to whet their beaks clack clack. 


‘Never is Ransom’s mastery of his idiom more strikingly dem- 
onstrated than in that final stanza. He still retains the trappings 
of the antique diction, the ballad form: “The curse of hell upon,” 
“the red red vitals,” “made the kites to whet their beaks.” But 
now the words are at the same time proper and bloody, dramatiz- 
ing the action in visual images. The previous tension produced by 
the contradiction between the bloodless language and the violent 
content has been resolved, in words that retain their consistent 
archaic tone and yet at the last commit the poem definitely on the 
side of the savagery. The last line, with its harsh, onomatopoeic 
conclusion, is a triumph of meaningful form, ringing down 
the curtain on the tragedy of Captain Carpenter, in pure jangling 
cacophonous snapping. 

At the last, then, the quaint formality of the poem’s tone has 
served to intensify and climax the impact of the horror depicted 
therein. The terror is made possible by the decorum. Ironically the 
poet maintains his distance to the last, staying aloof in diction 
from his subject matter, yet committing the poem. Ransom’s use 
of the archaic ballad form, at the end when his words finally 
pictured as well as stated the full terror of the action, provides an 
effective counterpoint of formality to a most startling and unre- 
strained incident. 

A more colloquial, subjective diction could scarcely have made 
the story of Captain Carpenter’s “cruell battle” so terrifying. It 
was the mannered objectivity of the narration that provided a 
structural rigidity, a contained medium upon which the gory tale 
could be displayed to best effect. Thus the ironic, detached gen- 
tility of John Ransom’s style, far from masking or gentling the 
blood-and-guts content, only emphasizes it. The total effect of 
“Captain Carpenter” is not one of a daydream, a gentle reverie. 
It is rather an urbane contemplation of uncivilized, savage aspects 
of human experience. 

The violence of Ransom’s poetry brings inevitably to mind 
the violence in the work of others of his Southern contemporaries. 
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One finds it in Tate’s and Warren’s poetry as well, but with a sig- 
nificant difference. Terror, horror, blood and gore run through 
the poems of all three men. The difference is in the use made of 
such things. With Tate and with Warren the elements of violence 
are directly stated, for shock effect, in violent images. A passage 
from Tate’s “Ode to the Confederate Dead”’ illustrates this: 


What shall we say who count our days and bow 
Our heads with a commemorial woe 

In the ribboned coats of grim felicity, 

What shall we say to the bones, unclean, 
Whose verdurous anonymity will grow? 

The ragged arms, the ragged heads and eyes 
Lost in these acres of the insane green? 


These are powerful, arresting lines, and the violence is skillfully 
used for its shock value. The suppressed force of the image of the 
man bowing his head in grim felicity, followed by the explosive 
suddenness of “bones, unclean,” brings the reader up sharply, and 
it is succeeded by the vividness of the ragged arms, heads and eyes 
and capped by the adjective “insane,” which in the context is de- 
vastating in its very abstraction. 

With Ransom, however, the violence is masked, made to con- 
trast at all times with resilient irony and gentility. It is never 
directly and baldly experienced; instead Ransom plays masterfully 
upon the reader’s sensibilities with a violence accompanied by the 
denial of violence. The result is the precarious balance, the hover- 
ing effect that tends to exaggerate both the violence and the gen- 
tility without ever quite committing itself to one or the other. 

I am not attempting to maintain that the presence of violent 
elements in Ransom’s poetry should be surprising. One encounters 
it in all the modern Southern writers. The Southerners, as Herbert 
Marshall McLuhan has noted, exhibit in their work an acute 
awareness of evil, and an utter unwillingness to gloss over or 
ignore it. It is rendered the more startling because it is a personal, 
experienced violence, not an abstract, meaningless viciousness. 
Erupting as it does out of a strong social pattern, its sudden ap- 
pearance is so much the more startling, direct. One of the most 
horrifying scenes in Faulkner’s Absalom, Absalom! for example is 
that in which Sutpen engages for pleasure in fisticuffs with his 
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slaves. The horror is immeasurably enhanced by the fact that it is 
Sutpen, the lord of Sutpen’s Hundred, gentleman and would-be 
founder of a dynasty, who does this. And it is not simply that he 
fights; he fights with his Negro Slaves. Nothing could be more di- 
rectly contrary to the social patterns of the community in which he 
resides. His family, his chronicler, and the reader are appalled. The 
violence comes to mock and shatter a formalized social design. 

But Faulkner is Faulkner, and Ransom is Ransom; what is 
there that would lead this urbane, gentle professor, born of a 
ministerial family in Tennessee, to begin in his thirties to write 
poetry so full of violence and blood? 

That part of a writer’s attitude which can be attributed to 
environment and history might, I think, provide part of the solu- 
tion. For like his fellow writers of the Southern literary renascence, 
he was during his “formative years” witness to a change from one 
way of life to another. Around him the South, which had been 
rural and agrarian and a place of belief in the so-called tradition- 
al values, was changing in the twentieth century into the New 
South, with vastly different standards of value. The old concepts 
were being challenged by modernity. At Vanderbilt University 
Ransom came as a student into contact with the New South rep- 
resented by the busy business community of Nashville, and with 
the philosophy of Progress as exemplified by such men as James 
A. Kirkland and Edwin Mims. Here, for the minister’s son from 
Tennessee, was an intellectual climate not only different from 
but even at loggerheads with that of the rural Tennessee from 
which he came. Afterwards came a stay in England, as a Rhodes 
Scholar. And then the first world war, and the idealism and belief 
in progress and goodness was confronted with trench warfare. The 
shock of the war, the subsequent upsurge of materialism and 
“Progress” in the South; above all, change, and the conflict of loy- 
alties and beliefs—Ransom too experienced these, just as his fellow 
Southern writers of the Renascence did. 

“Mad Ireland hurt you into poetry,” W. H. Auden has re- 
marked of William Butler Yeats, and one is inclined to say the 
same of the twentieth-century South and the writers it produced. 
Whatever it was, suddenly the young Southern poets and novelists 
began producing their stories and poems in undreamed-of pro- 
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fusion, and through their work the strain of violence, erupting in 
an otherwise tranquil social pattern, runs continually. 

John Ransom was a product of those times, and he was older 
by a few years than his fellow Nashville poets, and perhaps the 
change seemed sharpest of all to him as he looked around him 
in the Nashville of the early 1920's. 

At any rate, there is in Ransom’s work this precarious set-to 
of violence and order, savagery and courtliness. The urbane dic- 
tion contrasts with the bloody happenings. 

Perhaps the poem entitled “Armageddon” may help to explain 
it all. Ransom describes the meeting of Christ and Antichrist on 
the plain. Instead of doing battle, they greet each other most 
courteously, loath to fight: “Originally they were one brother- 
hood; / There stood the white pavilion on the hill.” They attempt 
to settle their dispute in honorable truce, and each accommodates 
the other in fellowship. They feast, and drink together: 


At wassail Antichrist would pitch the strain 

For unison of all the retinue; 

Christ beat the time, and hummed a stave or two, 
But did not say the words, which were profane. 


And so the Wolf said Brother to the Lamb, 

The True Heir keeping with the poor Impostor, 
The rubric and the holy paternoster 

Were jangled strangely with the dithyramb. 


It is inevitable in reading “Armageddon” that one thinks of 
Ransom’s book, God Without Thunder. This work assailed the 
modern-day corruption and watering-down of God into an amiable 
Yea-Saying abstraction. Science in particular was held responsible 
for the glorification of the New Testament God of Love and the 
dwindling away of the Old Testament God of Wrath. God, Ran- 
som contended, had been civilized into a meaningless love symbol. 
What was needed, he contended, was a return to a God of thunder 
and awe and fear, the worship of Whom would cast man into 
his old position of essential dependence upon and humility before 
the inscrutability of nature. The intellectual God-abstraction of 
modern times, he declared, was the product of a wrong relationship 
of man to nature. 
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Thus “Armageddon” shows Christ become tamed and urbane, 
forgetting his old Revelatory mission at the place of settlement 
with Antichrist, turning instead to intellectual hair-splitting, 
good fellowship, vapid tolerance, and the like. Christ becomes a 
modern, in other words. 

Finally, however, one old grey-beard is so distressed that he pro- 
tests to Christ, whereupon Christ realizes what has been going on: 


Christ shed unmannerly his devil’s pelf, 
Took ashes from the hearth and smeared himself, 
Called for his smock and jennet as before. 


His trump recalls his own to right opinions, 
With scourge they mortify their carnal selves, 
With stone they whet the ax-heads on the helves 
And seek the Prince Beelzebub and minions. 


Christ and his followers thus reject the amiable tolerance of sin 
and the spineless pleasantries of modernity, and renew their faith 
in the Old Testament God of wrath. Confronted with this, Anti- 
christ’s hosts “made songs of innocence and no bloodshed.” The 
prospect of fighting and blood disturbs Antichrist: ‘“‘ “These 
Armageddons weary me much,’ he said.” 

Thus “Armageddon” is a poem of modernity sampled and 
finally rejected, and of a return to old fundamentals. It is an 
affirmation of the need for belief in the traditional verities, in the 
hard consciousness of good and evil hidden by the moderns under 
a civilized veneer of tolerance and pleasantries. 

It is this theme that seems to underlie all Ransom’s poetry. The 
poems are those of a modern man, written in a style both learned 
and amiable, who has become aware of the savagery and violence 
of life hitherto glossed over by his urbane intellectual contem- 
poraries. Far from the gentle daydream, the poems are those of 
a nightmare indeed—modern man confronting evil. Randall 
Jarrell writes of Ransom that “he has written poems that are 
perfectly realized and occasionally almost perfect—poems that 
the hypothetical generations of the future will be reading page 
by page with Wyatt, Campion, Marvell, and Mother Goose.” Per- 
haps unwittingly, Jarrell has given us the clue; here indeed is 
some of that curious mixture of childlike nonsense fantasy and 
curious horror that one finds in the Mother Goose book. It is 
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with the clear eye of the child that Ransom views experience. He 
does not gloss over its undesirable aspects with a sophisticated 
veneer. And yet his verse is sophisticated, urbane, on the surface 
at least. It is an odd interplay of one upon the other, a poetry of 
antitheses. The excitement comes from the tension growing out 
of the gentleness and the horror working on each other. Like his 
own Captain Carpenter, Ransom the poet confronts with chivalric 
decorum the savagery beneath the artificialities of our time. With 
poise, with irony, with wit, the urbane modern looks steadily at 
the yawning precipice below. 








Desmond Stewart 


COCTEAU: 
THE LAST IMAGIST POET 


I should like the name ‘Imagisme’ to retain some 
sort of a meaning. It stands, or I should like it 
to stand for hard light, clear edges. 


Ezra Pounp to AMY LOWELL. ist Aug. 1914 


Imagism, once the bond between such fiery “modern” spirits as 
Hulme, Pound, Wyndham Lewis and Eliot will soon be fifty years 
old. Its birthdate, just before the Great War, is significant: be- 
cause the war, and after it, the Depression, and the Second War, 
and then the Cold War—these external factors were to make it 
difficult for the poets to concentrate on the image to the exclusion 
of the system, or the idea. Pound himself cannot be called an 
imagist poet in the CANTOS, where the battle between the man 
who wants to do a good job and the man who wants his rake-off 
from usury fight an implacable battle. Images remain, with hard 
light clear edges; the humming-bird is not absent from the sombre 
groves; but the urgency of his theme has imposed a mass of logo- 
poeia which would have been dismissed by the Imagist of those 
days before the Somme, when Imagism was the last development of 
pure poetry. The pure poets of the nineteenth century had aimed at 
a sensuous self-justifying experience: their interior motive was fre- 
quently disgust with their complex, ugly age; and their aim was 
often as inaccurate as their effects were imprecise. The young Pound 
wanted a hard clear image: but the image itself would be enough. 
It would not mean anything more than itself; it would say nothing 
about usury or politics or religion. As Hulme, his friend said: one 
image, to create one precise image in a lifetime, that was worth 
volumes of poetry. And Hulme’s image comparing an evening 
moon to a farmer leaning over a fence is not easily forgotten. 

Pound for reasons of economic theory, Eliot for religious, were 
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incapable of repressing from their poetry logopoeia: the Waste 
Land, like the CANTOS, has memorable images with hard light, 
clear edges: but the poem’s importance to Eliot lies in the idea 
behind the images, rather than the images themselves. And the 
poets of the next generation, Auden, Spender, MacNeice, Roy 
Campbell and Day Lewis, while in a sense deriving from the 
Imagist Movement—Pound had done his job as a schoolmaster; no 
one could write in the flaccid way of the Georgians and get away 
with it—yet were concerned most with what they were saying: such 
“palpable truths” as that men must love one another, or die. 

Image had been the cult of the “is” rather than the “ought”: 
and from an “is” no “ought” can ever be inferred. The “ought” 
comes from the operation of prejudice, or reason, not from the 
contemplation of sense data. 

But Pound’s sympathies have been as wide in his century as 
were Swinburne’s in his (whose catholicity extended to Whitman 
FitzGerald, Gautier and Baudelaire). But Pound’s special liking for 
Jean Cocteau (whose genius EP once characterized to me as being 
of the humming-bird order) must be due, I think, to a recognition 
by the poet of money that in Cocteau a persona of himself which 
he discarded has continued to be worn. (The earliest reference to 
Cocteau in Pound’s letters is an April postcard in 1921: “Paris. 
Find Cocteau and Picabia intelligent. Fools abound but are less 
in one’s way here....” And fifteen years later he is telling Agnes 
Bedford: “Read Cocteau [I spose you do anyhow]; read some more 
if you haven’t all of him.’) 

In 1947, while still new to his imprisonment, Pound urged the 
young poet Alan Neame to translate into English Cocteau’s 
long poem Leone.! Ten years later, in 1957, the finished work was 
dedicated by the translator to the first Lady of Lebanon and was 
presented to her on a public occasion. In his letter of dedication 
Alan Neame wrote: “Since 1947 the world has changed much, and 
I believe for the better. Resentment has died down. Those held 
responsible for the war of 1939-45, even those whose hands had 
shed most blood, are for the most part either dead or pardoned. 
But alas, Madame, my master, who was neither a murderer nor 
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was ever formally condemned, has not yet been set free, although 
now over seventy, but like another Tasso still lingers under the ban 
of the law. Your Excellency: mindful of the patronage you extend 
to poets and the arts, the influence you exert on the statesmen of 
the world and the brilliance you have brought to your high po- 
sition in the Lebanon which may well boast of its poets and its 
freedom of speech, I make bold to beg you, Your Excellency, as 
you condescend to accept this poetic tribute, to pity the wretched 
lot of Ezra Pound and to ask at the hands of his Excellency the 
President of the United States the release of a poet whose great- 
ness has only increased with his misfortunes. . . .” 


The poem—for the translation is a new poem—to be accepted 
needs no condescension. Statesmen live through the dedications 
of poets as often as through their own work. (Particularly has this 
been so in the Arab world: who would remember Saif al Dawla, 
were it not for Al-Mutanabbi?) But if Madame intercedes, and 
if her intercession avails, the world of letters will remember her 
with gratitude for ever. 


Cocteau’s poem is an imagist poem, but unlike most imagist 
poetry, immensely long: 120 stanzas that vary in length from one 
line to sixteen. And there is a connecting theme: a dream. 


Leoun I dreamed on the night of the 28th. 
Padding with lioness paws across the night 

She walked, Leoun, between the burnt-out fires 
Greek actors walk in clogs with comparable poise. 


But as with much Arabic poetry (a poetry where Imagism could 
strike stronger roots than on the Parnassus of Milton and Shakes- 
peare, perhaps) the dream is a thin thread on which plump beads 
are strung. The beads are exciting in themselves: images of our 
time: our time’s reflection in a bright unemotional mirror. Which 
is not to say that grief is not behind the images of war and occu- 
pation: 


Like sovereign states the stars hate their neighbors 
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Iron Maid of Nuremberg? pointedly barbed 
Madonna radiating Spanish daggers 
Sebastian and his tree shot down in arrows 
Strands of barbed wire, cactus, briar: 
Leoun travels armed as you are. 


Few poets, even the lucid French, know from adolescence what 
they are destined to create: false stars are the rule: we remember 
Plato writing tragedies. (Sadder are false finishes: we cannot for- 
get Wordsworth on capital punishment, or Burns writing in 
English.) And for much of his life Cocteau, at all things the bril- 
liant amateur, has liked to practice arts wherein to achieve greatly 
was not his. The theatre, for example: where his Orphée is dull 
when it tries to be intelligent: a chrysalis which only burst into its 
destiny of big-winged night-moth in his conversion of the austere 
drama to image-filled cinema. Who, who once saw them, can 
forget his rulers of the underworld, near businessmen in tidy ex- 
ecutive suits sitting in bomb-ruined cellar; or the Rolls Royce of 
Death? Or again, L’Eternel Retour: the thought is puerile, and 
has been done better in full by Wagner. But who will forget the 
flames behind the lovers at the great hearth, as they drink the po- 
tion, or the bronze mask which Jean Marais’s head turns to on 
the upturned boat, at the conclusion? 

Cocteau joins the Coleridge of Kublai Khan in Leoun: and 
while in places one can guess where the poet broke off, to wait for 
fresh inspiration next “bedworthy dawn,” there was no stranger 
from Porlock to scythe the whole into a fragment. 

Has there been a better translation of a French poem into 
English in this century? If there is, I have not read it. 

And the poem is the most difficult of all poems to translate: a 
poem which lives in itself, not for what it means, nor for the mes- 





‘Iron Maid of Nuremberg: Pound himself contributes a footnote: 
“Vurry early and VIVID memory, thoroughly gloomy she-German 
custode (long a family joke) with dialect, as she spuk some englische. 
At each instrument a description of how it worked, with the finale: 
‘und dey killed him, DEAD.’ ‘Und dey sbliddt him in tdow, und dey 
killed him, DEAD.’ 

“Various pincers, the bar over which the split, and the, how long? 7 Or 
8 inch spikes? 

“I trust it is clear that this refers to Nuremberg Museum, I suppose 
about 1898.” 
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sage which it symbolises: for it symbolises no message, any more 
than a crystal does, or an orchid: but lives for its own self: a pro- 
cession of images sharply wrought, clear, firm-edged: here disaster 
must have been nearer the translator’s path than the dreaming 
poet’s: for him to sleep would be ruin. 

Stanza XXII, for example: 


That was Leoun’s manner, arrogant lady, 

Death walks like her, so does Antigone 

Flouting the law in insolent disdain. 

So pass the Coronation, kingly train, 
Children college-bound in crocodile, 

Deer on the forest moss. Leoun the same. 

And the young murderer down dead man’s mile 
From the condemned cell to the guillotine, 

The Great Bear likewise moves, and the wood-louse, 
Water as it boils and quicksilver. 

(Only my waking could disrupt her course.) 

I must sleep on and to the uttermost help her. 


Ainsi se comportait la superbe Léone 

Ainsi marche la mort ainsi marche Antigone 

La hautaine insolente inaccessible aux lois. 
Ainsi marche le Sacre et la traine des rois 

Ainsi marche au collége un troupe enfantine 
Ainsi marche le cerf sur la mousse des bois 

Ainsi de la prison jusqu’ a la guillotine 

Marche un jeune assassin pour la derniére fois. 
Ainsi va le cloporte ainsi va la Grande Ourse 
Ainsi va le mercure ainsi va l’eau qui bout. 
(Mon réveil seul pourrait interrompre sa course.) 
If faut dormir la suivre et l’aider jusqu’ au bout. 


Reading this poem, listening to this translation, one shares 
the dream images of a clear-eyed poet. One learns nothing. One 
does not look at a guillotine in a new light, nor at barbed wire; 
nor does Leoun herself become a symbol of anything. There is 
verbal beauty and a procession of pictures: melopoeia and phano- 
poeia, but no structure of thought. The mind becomes one of 
those most modern cinemas one has heard of, circular, with a 
screen round all the walls and oneself in the centre. The pictures 
are alarming or beautiful, sombre or gay (the poem was written 
between 1942 and 1944): the very lack of an explicit connection 
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(beyond the slow step of Leoun whose “veils were the sails of a 
schooner”) makes the experience of this poem both profound and 
honest. We are inside a cinema: the head of a great poet: honest, 
open, clear. And if we cannot be in a great theatre, where else 
would we prefer to be? Alone on a mountain top? Oh, yes; if our 
minds rival the poet’s. Undoubtedly. 

But if not? 








James Hiner 


On First Seeing 
Portrait Drawing of the Artist's Wife 
By Wyndham Lewis 


Now was it, Wyndham, with a 
forked pen, forked tongue 
that you wrote swagger sex 
such as Tarr was feathered in? 
He whom the Lunken dame 
latched onto, 
had then his plumbing 
stalled in modern prisms; 
Pedestals to the same arch 
enemy of any picture— 
Said as Gainsborough might measure it in candor, 
Or said more artfully, like Landor: 
‘Rose Fawcett whom these wakeful eyes 
See limned in Prism Dirkes...’ that is, 


A palpitating line in derogation 
of what some say is life, 
You say is art,—then paint the artist’s wife! 














Mary Ross 


The Middle Me 


They call me stoic. 
Stoic? Me? 

Tell them, beloved. 
You have seen anger 
Whip through me, 
Have other-cheeked 
My blows. 


They call me stoic. 
Stoic? Me! 

Tell them, beloved. 
You have tiger tamed 
My wild, hungry love, 
Have seen delight 
Kindle within my eyes. 


They call me stoic. 
Stoic! Me! 

No, my beloved, 

Do not tell them. 

Let me to them be just 
The middle me. 
Excesses and extremes 
Treasure as yours alone. 





I Po Li 


The Parable of Crow & Mockingbird 
or 


The Sickness of Mr. Mockingbird 


“Listen to Mockingbird! He’s been sitting on that pole singing 
all morning!” said Number One Crow. 

“Now, there’s no reason WHY any Bird should sing that much,” 
said Crow Number Two. “We don’t do it. Well, actually we 
CAN’T do it. Yes, our voices are so croaking.” 

“Well, anyway I FEEL he must be crazy,” said Number One 
Crow, “Look! Even the Sparrows are singing. Why is it that we 
can’t sing and Farmer shoots at us?” 

“That’s because they’re prejudiced against us Crows!” said 
Number Two Crow. “Farmer certainly is! Everytime I go to his 
corn field he shoots at me. We must stick together.” 

Number One crow said, ““There’s Mockingbird STILL singing 
and no one shoots at him! Yes, he’s crazy. He should be in a mental 
institution. We'll ask Big Brother what kind of disorder Mock- 
ing bird has. Singing all the time. Probably a messianic complex. 
All that singing for nothing. Doesn’t he know there’s nothing for 
him to crow about? After all, we’re ALL alike! I mean to say, ALL 
Birds, you know. WHY should HE sing like that? We don’t! But 
then, we’re normal. He’ll have to be analyzed, if he can’t stop sing- 
ing in such an ABnormal way. All these trills and high notes. Never 
a caw at all! We must go to Big Brother’s. He just flew in from 
Vienna. It’s too shockingly abnormal to sing like that!” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


STILL REBELS, STILL YANKEES. By Donald Davidson. Louisiana State 
University Press. $4.50 


THE SOVEREIGN STATES. By James Jackson Kilpatrick. Regnery. 
$5-00. 


Tue LastTInG Sout. Edited by Louis D. Rubin, Jr. and James 
Jackson Kilpatrick. Regnery. $5.50. 


When hardest pressed, the South has the happy knack of dis- 
covering its best defenders; three new books will support this con- 
tention. They are about different subjects, written by different 
authors, but they read like chapters in a single, continuing volume. 
Donald Davidson’s Still Rebels, Still Yankees takes up where 
The Attack on Leviathan left off; it contains essays written during 
more than twenty years, yet is as closely argued as though con- 
ceived yesterday. Although the South is frequently adduced as 
exemplum, Mr. Davidson is not a regional writer alone; he is, in 
fact, an American writer, but one whose temper is not calculated 
to suit the prevailing national mood. Mr. Kilpatrick, on the other 
hand, appears entirely Southern in his defense of states’ rights: he 
is a man crying, “It happened to me today; tomorrow it could 
happen to you!” Finally, The Lasting South is a collection of 
articles edited by Louis D. Rubin Jr. and Mr. Kilpatrick; it ac- 
knowledges what the other books merely assume, that there is an 
abiding South, and that it should be preserved. 

One reads the headlines—frequently distorted, it is true—to 
watch a whole region hiss and spit like a broken-backed snake, and 
wonders how much can be preserved, and how much should be. 
(I do not refer to the Supreme Court’s decision regarding the 
schools, but the Southern reaction to it.) Yet these are sudden, 
sick doubts, the despair of the moment, perhaps unmanly. What 
Southerner has not felt them? But loyalty to our particular scene 
serves, however temporarily, to recall us. “In that land,” wrote 
Allen Tate, “were we born’; and we must maintain it—but, re- 
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membering the headlines and the facts behind the headlines, with 
good sense and in good order. 

Now I must confess to having been moved by these three 
books—concerning themselves as they generally do with the 
South—and yet annoyed at the same time. The subject is slippery, 
and grows more so each day. Whose South? Shortly after the 
Rubin-Kilpatrick symposium was issued, an articulate friend— 
by birthright a native Southern writer—and I found ourselves dis- 
cussing the image of the region projected by that book; we waxed 
wryly passionate in declaiming that our experience of the South was 
being made to appear totally irrelevant, not related to the center. 
Our experience—is not that to some “knowledge carried to the 
heart?”—I am not concerned to defend; but the disparity made 
me regard these books with a suspicious eye, to see if I might 
find some traces of the Southern Squint. As might be expected, 
the traces are evident; they point directly to the most fruitful 
outburst of intellectual rigor located in the South in this century. 
I mean the Southern (or Tennessee) Agrarians; and their polemical 
intensity, even at this distance, is sufficient to warp the focus of 
the present studies. 

The Southern Agrarian ideal as stated in 1930—whether or not 
it be (to paraphrase Carl Becker) the dream of some Heavenly 
Community situated in the past—was the work primarily of poets 
and men of letters, and from this factor derived its cogency, 
weight, and internal consistence. (I do not know that the Agrarians 
ever agreed fully after J’ll Take My Stand; I am sure that they do 
not agree now.) The Agrarians contended that the South marked 
a continuation of traditional European culture, the North an un- 
natural by-product; this is neither completely irrelevant nor com- 
pletely false; but it proved valuable chiefly as a point of strategy. 
The virtue of Agrarianism, it must be added, does not lie in the 
“truth” of historical accident. It is of capital importance that, 
coincidental with Agrarianism, there arose a distinguished South- 
ern literature. In many cases, the same men produced both theory 
and art, so that it was easy for a foreign observer, like Wyndham 
Lewis, to get the two mixed up. But perhaps Lewis was not so 
mistaken: for as an aesthetic doctrine, Agrarianism has been 
abundantly validated; as a social and economic doctrine, it has 
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been routed. Or can part of it still be preserved by transformation? 
That will be our final consideration. 

Briefly let us remark the rout. The Agrarians opposed indus- 
trialization, mass-production education, science as god (a form of 
industry), urbanization, and the decrees of the small holder; all 
these they saw, as H. M. McLuhan has more recently seen, as a re- 
versal of ends and means, the acceleration of abstraction in every- 
day living; they saw man removed from the direct sources of his 
income and become a faceless cipher. Industrialization, with its 
tendency to personify itself, became the chief villain because, 
to fulfil its nature, it liked to substitute Doing for Being. In the 
South today, we discover industry both gentled and baffled, but still 
inherently confused (it has no mind of its own) and ready to de- 
vour; we discover teachers’ colleges springing up overnight (good 
or bad, we seem to want more of them); we discover the small 
holder appealing to the government for relief; and everybody is 
getting urbanized as fast as he can. It is a very innocent picture, 
and tends to be a bleak one. 

To grasp the original aesthetic impulse behind Agrarianism, we 
must abandon our post-Kantian concept of aesthetics as being ex- 
clusively concerned with art, and return to an earlier definition: a 
proper awareness and love of nature. One cannot, if he sees with 
his own eyes, love simply nature-in-itself; one must love a certain 
scene, and normally that will be one’s native scene. Hence the 
emphasis on the traditional agrarian economy, which as vocation 
would function to keep man most humane. (It may be noted that 
there is no aesthetic for the industrialized community; there may 
never be. It is not a new problem.) 

The religious view, everywhere implicit in Agrarianism, shades 
into the aesthetic. When one speaks of a love of nature, it is a scant 
step beyond to speak of man’s right relation to nature, which is 
a religious theme. Aside from Allen Tate’s well-known dissent, 
the religion implied by Agrarianism (and reinforced by Mr. Ran- 
som’s God Without Thunder) was humanistic in attitude, the re- 
ligious sense nurtured by the untouched landscape. This fact is 
amply demonstrated by those aspects of nature rendered so vividly 
in much Southern fiction—where God may sometimes be the God of 
the whirlwind, but never the instrument of societal Advancement. 
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All this is necessary to place the Agrarians in American intel- 
lectual history; but there is nothing more suggestive than their 
emphasis on a code of manners, a code of conduct. I cannot agree 
with Mr. Ransom that manners have their basis in aesthetics more 
than in morals (surely they have it in both), but I cannot deny 
their appeal to the sensibility. This should make clear that the 
Agrarian aesthetic was never an aesthetic as we normally conceive 
one to be; it was concerned only incidentally with the arts; it 
dealt with a way of life, divorced equally from the animal and the 
machine: it aspired to life at its most human. But to be of any use 
today, the examples once offered by Agrarianism must be specifical- 
ly modified. That, in their fashion, is what Davidson, Rubin, and 
Kilpatrick try to do. 

Mr. Davidson’s is a brilliant, though occasionally wrong-headed 
work. I doubt that he, as one of the original Agrarians, would ac- 
cept much of my analysis; he would put more stress on economic, 
social, and political problems; and much of his book is devoted 
to argument that must be dealt with. First, however, the honest 
reader must record his pleasure in those sections tangential to the 
main line. Mr. Davidson, like other men, has his heroes, and he 
would pay them due honor. Notable among the tributes is that 
devoted to the late John Gould Fletcher (whom Mr. Davidson 
especially admires because he did go home again), indifferent as 
a poet, worthy as a man. And there is Stark Young, author of 
So Red the Rose, whom Mr. Davidson admires as both craftsman 
and Southerner. This last essay is a good place to watch Davidson’s 
method as critic: he traces the contours of the novel in loving de- 
tail, expounding with minute care its technique and its theme. 
But among Mr. Davidson’s heroes Thomas Hardy wins the laurels, 
having two essays devoted to him; a line from these furnishes the 
clue to Davidson’s thought: “Hardy was born early enough—and 
far enough away from looming Arnoldian or Marxian influences— 
to receive the conception of art as something homely, natural, 
functional, and, in short, traditional.” 

Still Rebels, Still Yankees has a theme: tradition versus anti- 
tradition; and we know the side Mr. Davidson will take. He dis- 
cusses in detail our balladry, folksong, and myth—for me the least 
interesting part of the book. In his always strong prose, Mr. David- 
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son takes pointed issue with the late Wilber Cash’s The Mind of 
the South, agreeing that the South does have a mind, but that you 
cannot (as Cash does) ignore most of the body of historical fact and 
emerge with valid conclusions. Mr. Davidson attempts to treat the 
body and mind together. 

His essay on the weakness of the modern defense of poetry may 
seem a far cry from the turmoil of the South—but keep in mind 
the South as rightful heir to European civilization. Our defense 
of poetry, like our poetry, limits itself to the printed page. We 
have lost the oral tradition, a loss that began in Shakespeare’s 
time and has presently widened to the vast gap between poet and 
public. Mr. Davidson would expect such a state of affairs. What is 
imperishable in books passes over into human life, and poetry 
written solely for publication is not likely to do so. We need a 
“high” art and a “low” art, but with no self-conscious distinction 
between them. Mr. Davidson draws on the figure of a tree to 
show this relation: “It is perfectly true that the stump of a tree 
will flourish for awhile and put out suckers when the top has 
been cut away, while trunk and branches perish forthwith when 
deprived of a root system, or survive only as sawed lumber.” 

Such is the perilous condition in which Mr. Davidson finds the 
arts in America today. It is obvious why the South is important; it 
is not so far along the road to destruction. It is, however, much 
further along than Davidson indicates. The South, Mr. Davidson 
argues, is a traditional society which is mostly “stable, religious, 
more rural than urban, and politically conservative”; its citizens 
possess as if by instinct that knowledge which makes the whole 
man, “knowledge,” in Mr. Tate’s phrase, “carried to the heart.” 
William Faulkner, Stark Young, John Ransom, Allen Tate, and 
R. P. Warren were products of such a society. As the South be- 
latedly but joyfully embraced “modernism,” it experienced a mo- 
ment of self-consciousness, of powerful soul-searching, that resulted 
in the Southern Renaissance in literature. So far I would agree 
with Mr. Davidson; but not when he says that the situation still 
obtains. It has not even remotely obtained since the end of the 
second world war. I am afraid that Mr. Davidson has become an- 
other victim of the Southern Squint. 

The Agrarians, especially Andrew Lytle, were pleased to ac- 
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knowledge Calhoun as a distinguished predecessor, and James 
Jackson Kilpatrick’s The Sovereign States is in the Calhoun vein; 
one is prompted to the melancholy reflection that Calhoun was first, 
and we know who won that war: it was none of the states. Mr. 
Kilpatrick is editor of the Richmond News Leader, and his book 
is a journalist’s book; it has the journalistic fault of haste and 
repetition, the journalistic virtue of lucidity. 

Mr. Kilpatrick proves at once that we—as a sovereign people— 
meant to enter a compact of states; and that because we were 
jealous of our sovereignty, we were at pains to secure it by legal 
means. His documentation is impressive. He proceeds to show 
how the Congress, but chiefly the Supreme Court, seized onto 
powers reserved to the states. Nor has the President always been 
free of this ambition, as witness the Alien and Sedition Acts, which 
had their source in Adams and Hamilton. The doctrine of inter- 
position, today an empty gesture, was adumbrated in the Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions. 

Mr. Kilpatrick continues in this lively fashion. Sometimes the 
states, both North and South, found it convenient to ignore, op- 
pose, and nullify actions of the three branches of government; 
sometimes the states won, sometimes the central power. It has been 
the Supreme Court which generally decided the issues. The diffi- 
culty, always, has been to remain in the United States and yet 
preserve states’ rights. Of all statesmen, Calhoun grappled most 
powerfully with this difficulty, and he died saying, “The poor 
South, the poor South, I don’t know what will become of her.” Mr. 
Kilpatrick’s service is to demonstrate the duration of the conflict. 

As to the Supreme Court and the schools, Mr. Kilpatrick be- 
lieves that the Court exceeded its legal authority, and he desires 
that the matter be submitted to the states. This seems a pure, even 
austere request, for Mr. Kilpatrick’s side would lose; but it would 
lose constitutionally. 

Kilpatrick makes the telling point that, of all the branches of 
the national government, the Supreme Court appears to be the 
one without checks of any sort. This is so. Originally the constitu- 
tion was the great check; but since Holmes and Brandeis, with their 
penchant for the sociological brief, that check is of little weight. 
Kilpatrick’s study is valid, but it will likely be ignored. It is de- 
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plorable that large constitutional issues should be involved with 
the passion of citizens, when the passion is entirely interested. 
But it is always so. Like Mr. Davidson, Mr. Kilpatrick is more 
than stoutly conservative; he will not budge an inch. Yet, I wonder, 
empirically, if the constitutional issues matter very much to Kil- 
patrick’s readers. Americans seem to have taken to centralization. 
The questions Mr. Kilpatrick does not ask are two: Are there any 
apparent advantages in centralization? Can the trend toward it in- 
deed be reversed? And a final question which bothers me most: 
If we are to be ruled, how shall we insure that we are ruled as we 
desire? To that question, we must find an answer. 

The Lasting South, the symposium edited by Mr. Rubin and 
Mr. Kilpatrick, invites comparison with I’ll take My Stand. Despite 
several excellent essays, the volume inevitably lacks the impact of 
the earlier manifesto. As the editors admit, the South no longer 
knows its own mind; hence no unity is possible. The book should 
be read, however, for that very reason, and for the good things 
that are in it. 

Let us winnow out the chaff at once. There are two manifestly 
silly essays on the Confederate case and the Confederate heritage; 
these are good subjects, badly treated; and our Confederate 
sentiments have taken on a Hollywood aspect. They may be left to 
the U.D.C. Almost in the same category with these essays are two 
on religion, which are especially vapid if compared with Tate’s 
“Remarks on the Southern Religion.” When Ransom and Tate 
grappled with the question of public religion, I think they failed— 
there may be no such subject; and they turned to private solu- 
tions; but at least their attempt was invested with applied intel- 
ligence. Our best writers are content to be reporters. 

Mr. Walter Sullivan is representative of too many writers on 
the South. Hence one cannot do less than recommend his amaz- 
ing “The City and the Old Vision,” which foresees (symptomati- 
cally) the South degraded by industrialization unless it be defeated 
again. But luckily, Mr. Sullivan suggests, such defeat is at hand: 
our schools will be integrated. This will confirm us in our old 
ways for another century. 

Other essayists, more sober and constructive, write of woods 
and water (Robert Jacobs), education (Roland Howell), and South- 
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ern regionalism in literature (Robert Hazel). I will mention spe- 
cifically the four essays I take to be most valuable: ‘““The South 
and the American Union” by Richard Weaver, ‘“‘Conservatism and 
the South” by Mr. Kilpatrick, “The Land” by James Dabbs, and 
“An Image of the South” by Mr. Rubin. 

Richard Weaver, for one, offers distinctions that are substan- 
tive, not strategic. Following Spengler, he finds the South world- 
outlook to be essentially Apollonian, admitting natural evil, loving 
the fixed limit and the self-sustaining form; in this respect, the 
Southerner’s “‘is a classical acknowledgement of tragedy and the 
limits of power.” His ordinary rival, exemplified in our time by 
the progressive-industrial viewpoint, is the Faustian mentality, 
the exponent of power who must be continually making the world 
over after his heart’s desire. These persons, according to Spengler, 
are devoted to reformation in a most un-classical manner. Such 
speculation cuts through time to capture the essence of a moment: 
a moment (I must add) already fading by the end of the Civil War. 

Mr. Kilpatrick’s essay is largely a rewrite of his book, but with 
the emphasis on conservatism. As to the Negro, the South is of 
one opinion; the rest of the country, of another. Both stand for 
irrational extremes; both would benefit from a hard dose of fact. 
My own conviction—I give it only so as not to appear to be shirk- 
ing the subject—is that we must give the Negro all his civil rights 
as soon as possible, including a limited integration of the schools. 
This would seem both pragmatic and moral. But Americans every- 
where must realize the extent of Southern opposition; the South 
will readily jettison its system of public education. What we must 
realize, despite its violent manifestations, is that this opposition 
represents a genuine conservative impulse. The South apprehends 
its entire social structure disrupted—by outsiders; it will not do. 

I have said that we must maintain the South, but I doubt 
that we can, beyond the quaint regionalism of a map. There will 
naturally be no war, writes James Dabbs. “What would be the 
need? We are already lost, and by our own will.” What I would 
define as the Southern Squint is the fiction on which these books 
are predicated: that there exists today (to use the words of Mr. 
Rubin and Mr. Kilpatrick) “an abiding South.” There are dozens 
of little Souths, but no big one; the qualities most worth preserv- 
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ing may be found variously throughout the country, as Donald 
Davidson readily admits. Mr. Rubin will not go so far, but he 
perceives the danger: “The Southern way of life is now being 
threatened...I am talking about the quality which makes a 
region a region, instead of a colorless, standardized set of people 
and places.” He is talking, as is Mr. Davidson, about the drum 
majorette who frolics through old Charleston leading her band. 
Her danger, her threat, is that she is so innocent. She has won 
(without knowing there was a war); the South—and the North, 
East, West—is gone; we are left with some colorful trappings, that 
is all. 

Is there no hope? Yes, but it is desperate. Southerners must 
junk their Confederate sentiments; we must dismiss the South; 
for as Allen Tate has said, we deal with something to be created, 
not returned to. All Americans are implicated. What I have some- 
times called “the rape of the sensibility,” as effected through the 
mass media, must be resisted; government and industry must be 
made instruments again, giving free rein to man’s sensibility. 
Already Americans no longer live strictly according to the jobs 
they hold—the new leisure offers the possibility of freedom. So 
all of us must, to be adequately human, live aesthetically—as the 
Agrarians insisted. It must be done; but will it? We must become a 
nation of individuals— or of nobody at all. 


Tuomas H. CARTER 


‘New ArT IN AMERICA: FIFTY PAINTERS OF THE 20TH CENTURY, 
edited by J. H. Baur. New York, Frederick Praeger, 1957. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN PAINTING, edited by Alexan- 
der Eliot. New York, Time Associates, 1957. 


America is not so much a nation or a people as a search. It 
began five centuries ago when men ventured into outer waters, 
and continues today in outer space. One of the areas in which the 
search has been most intense, and most rewarding, is American 
painting. No one can examine the handsome new volumes edited 
by John Baur and Alexander Eliot and reach any other conclusion. 
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Long before she developed a reputable literature, the American 
colonies produced painters and paintings which captivated Eu- 
rope. Benjamin West, the precocious Pennsylvanian, succeeded his 
friend Sir Joshua Reynolds as President of the Royal Academy. 
The Revolution cut across the path of American art like a forest 
fire. As more and more artists turned up abroad, the capital of 
American art moved from the eastern seaboard to London. De- 
spite the heroic efforts of men like Mount, Homer, Eakins, and 
Ryder, this situation persisted throughout the nineteenth century. 
In the twentieth, however, American art has come home. 

In the early 1900’s American artists made two major discoveries: 
that their native land held rich pictorial material, and that art 
could be compounded out of pure form and color alone. Most of 
American painting in our time has been marked by one or both 
of these discoveries, often by their conflict and incompatibility. 
Only rarely, as with the short-lived Synchronist movement, has a 
formal “school” emerged. Americans have for the most part fought 
alone against the indifference, misunderstanding, and professional 
hostility which characterize the art world. Only slowly are we 
coming to realize how bravely, and how brilliantly, they have 
struggled. 

John Baur is the editor, but only one of the five authors, of 
New Art in America. Assisting in the “joint venture” are Lloyd 
Goodrich, Dorothy Miller, James Thrall Soby, and Frederick 
Wight. They write of the fifty painters who, in their opinion, 
did the most to form American art in the twentieth century. The 
book is divided into three chronological sections: 

New Discoveries (1900-1920) 

The Native Scene (1920-1940) 

The Widening Search (1940-1955) 


The writing, which is generally lively and penetrating, is well 
supplemented by fifty color plates in six-color offset lithography, 
under the direction of Smeets Weert in the Netherlands. 

Mr. Eliot’s book is one of other, and inferior, colors. Few of the 


reproductions do justice to the originals, and many of the pictures 
chosen (such as those of Brook, Tobey, and Baziotes) are so re- 
duced in size as to be unrecognizable. One’s suspicion when he 
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encounters such cute chapter headings as “Head Hunters,” “Bridge 
Builders,” and “Summer Side” is confirmed by the announcement 
that the book was “produced” by Time under the general direc- 
tion of a managing editor, assistant managing editor, senior editor, 
art editor, and various research assistants and production assistants. 
These worked closely with Time’s foreign correspondents, produc- 
tion department, and copy desk. What all this Luce hierarchy 
hoped to demonstrate, knows only God. 

All in all, the Time team gallops through 147 painters. In 
his somewhat condescending introduction, John Walker of the 
National Art Gallery points out that they are no match for the best 
150 painters of the Italian Renaissance. Nor, for that matter, are 
our museum directors and viewing public. As one thumbs through 
these two books, and notes the variety and quality of American 
painting, he is ready to answer affirmatively the often-asked ques- 
tion about whether or not our modern art is worthy of America. 
If, on the other hand, the question is inverted—is America worthy 
of her modern art—there is at least the possibility that the answer 
would not be the same. 


MARSHALL FISHWICK 


PHILOSOPHIES OF INDIA. By Heinrich Zimmer. Meridian, 1956. 
Book I. 


Only within the last fifty years have any books of definite merit 
appeared on Indian philosophy, and most of these have been guilty 
of two great faults: needless complexity of presentation and un- 
warranted emphasis on an east-west philosophical dichotomy. 
Professor Zimmer attempts to sidestep these pitfalls by presenting us 
with a book which is both lucid and fair. 

He begins with a definition of the purpose behind the conscious 
construction of both Indian and far-eastern philosophies: to un- 
veil and integrate into consciousness what has been resisted and 
hidden by the forces of life, not to explore and describe the physi- 
cal world. In other words, the effort of Indian philosophy for 
millenia has been to make the adamant Self or Atman known, so 
that the knowledge may be used in a material existence. The 
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Indians wish for transformation, not information—a radical change 
in man’s nature, followed by a new understanding both of the 
physical world and of his own life. 

But this transformation, even though it leads the student into 
an anthropocentric existence, poses no problem for the Indian 
guru or teacher; quite to the contrary, he wants this attitude made 
manifest: 


Wonderful am I! Adoration to myself! For when the world, 
from its highest God to its least stem of grass, dissolves, that 
destruction is not mine. 


For out of the ages of his people’s experience the Indian 
thinker has come to reject realisms, idealisms, and authoritarian 
gods all three. The contradictions and inconsistencies of other ap- 
proaches draw him irresistibly back to himself. In the Self alone 
can man truly believe, and whether or not God exists in the Self 
is of little consequence, since only Self is positive and enduring. 
Thus, in many respects, the foundations of Indian thought are 
very similar to the Cartesian method which places man before and 
above, if not beyond a God. 

Despite this outward appearance, though, it would be a mis- 
take for the reader to dismiss Indian thought, for Orientals, as 
well as western philosophers, are searching for Truth, though Occi- 
dentals began with epistemology in order to define metaphysics, 
while Orientals go the other way, from metaphysics to epistemology. 
This basic truth about man’s existence is what Doctor Zimmer 
refers to as the Steely Barb or, la pointe acerée de l’infinie. It is 
this truth which, even though only partly discovered, founds a 
definite philosophy—a philosophy which will confront and resolve 
the task that even our present-day Christian religions are not doing 
fully, that is, the task of restoring man’s faith and confidence. The 
goal of all Indian philosophy is, then, 


...to understand the secret of truth, to know what truth 
really is, and to transcend, if possible, its cosmic spell—break- 
ing outward through the layers of tangible and visible appear- 
ance, and simultaneously inward through all the intellectual 
and emotional stratifications of the psyche. 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle to the understanding of Oriental 
wisdom is our dependence on science. Not only did nineteenth- 
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century thinkers reject Indian philosophy because they felt re- 
sponsible to the truth of modern sciences, but even present-day 
Occidentals tend to reject it on these grounds. Also there is the 
opinion that Indian philosophy is nothing more than contradictio 
in adjecto. But in reality, 


There exists and has existed in India what is indeed a real 
philosophy. ... Only it emerges from an Eastern situation..., 
aims at ends that are comparatively unfamiliar to the modern 
academic school, and avails itself of all alien methods. But its 
goals are those of Plotinus, Scotus Erigena, and Socrates. 


Thus, we have a different, a seemingly revolutionary philoso- 
phy, which is difficult if not impossible for most Occidentals to ac- 
cept. For in diametric contrast to the dominant Oriental view of 
the unsubstantiality of the World, our materialistic minds have 
tended to develop an optimistic view of evolution and through this 
fervent faith that technology and better education will lead to the 
utter perfectibility of society. But, according to Doctor Zimmer, 
the Hindu feels himself entirely at the mercy of his environment, 
and that only his innermost soul is safe. But even here we have 
a distinct paradox. For while the Indian guru believes in a man- 
centered universe, he also believes in the imperfectibility of the 
flesh. Indeed, the answer to the question, “Who is competent to 
study Oriental wisdom?” presents the crux of the matter. For the 
answer is and must of necessity be: ‘““Not we Westerners. Not intel- 
lectuals!” For the so-called qualified pupil is nothing more than 
an individual who is completely resigned, free of thought, and 
ready to accept any doctrine without questioning it. 


What the Vedantist desires is to see through and past the 
illusory character of all existence whatsoever, no less that of the 
higher sphere than that of the gross terrestial plane. He has 
sacrificed completely all thought of his good deeds; any rewards 
that may be accruing to him as the result of his devotion he 
surrenders. For he knows that it is not he who acts, ... but the 
God who is the Self within his heart. 


To the Occidental reader, then, Indian philosophy appears to be 
nothing more than overly-done Catholicism. For the Indian stu- 
dent feels neither ambition, pain, desire, nor emotion. And most 
importantly of all, he surrenders his will, his mind, and even his 
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life to an existence of undoubting, blind obedience to the teaching 
of his guru. Indeed, the Oriental mind revolves in a cylinder coated 
with the fallacious idea of philosophic perfectibility. That is, the 
Indian thinker believes his philosophy to be perfect and unchange- 
able. This, of course, could never be accepted by the West, for 
our changing, advancing technological world can never and will 
never perfect a philosophy that is unchanging. Indeed, our one 
true gift to the intellectual world is our continual, persisting ef- 
fort to separate the real from the unreal. While Doctor Zimmer 
demonstrates that Oriental philosophy does have certain com- 
mon characteristics of some western thought (mysticism, solipsism, 
etc.), he also shows this difference of thought and, if nothing more, 
succeeds in alienating Western man’s philosophy even more defi- 
nitely from that of the sages of India and the Orient. 


LEONARD BRYAN 
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Redwood Restaurant 


Complete Meals 


Curb Service 


One mile north of Lexington on Route 11 





Myers Hardware Company 


Lexington, Virginia 
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QUALITY AND SERVICE 


For Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Call HO 3-3141 


Rockbridge Laundry and Cleaners 


Agent at University Supply Store 


and fraternity houses 


and 


Lexington Laundro-Matic 


We Feature Hand Ironed Shirts 
HO 3-2421 





VISIT 
Natural Bridge 


OVERNIGHT — WEEKEND 
OR ENTIRE VACATION 


Natural Bridge of Virginia is a fabulous 
span of stone, carved by Time. On U.S. 
Route 11, fourteen miles south of Lexing- 
ton. Excellent accommodations are available 
in the Natural Bridge Hotel. TV and air co- 
ditioned rooms available. Superb meals, 
private dining facilities, and sports create a 
resort atmosphere. 

At night, skillful illumination paints the 





fills the night with wonder. 
HOTEL: $3.50 to $10.00 
MOTOR LODGE: $5.00 to $9.00 
“One of the Seven Natural Wonders of the World” 
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Bridge in glowing colors...while the 
Story of Creation read against rich music 
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...and after you've bought your tux, remember to keep your 


date happy, too, with a gift from Earl N.’s new department ... 


GIFTS FOR GALS 


French Purses 


peak 


Scotch Tartan Cashmere Scarves 


W&L 6-Footer Scarves 


English Silk Squares 


Lexington and Richmond 


Twuwwwwuee* 


pwwwuowuwvwve* 


...our “Ivy” black 
Tuxedo with natural 
shoulders, flap pockets, 
center vent and 


plain front trousers 


...in two styles, 


shawl collar 
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Man-Tailored Shirts 
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Shetland Sweaters : 
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Earl N.Levitt 
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TRAVELLING? 


Anyone for Europe? 


Nassau Necessary? 
Calypso Calling? 


Bermuda Bound? 


No matter whether you go west or east young man 


... go lightly! 


You will not need a lot of unnecessary clothing on your trip 
if you buy your travel wardrobe at Earl N’s because we will 
advise you truthfully, based on our personal travel experience 
in the states as well as abroad. We specialize in a complete 
line of travel clothing, luggage and all the wash and. wear 
suits, shirts, underwear and socks that take 
the “‘travail’’ out of travel. 


Buy your always at 


Lexington and Richmond 
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TRAVELLING? 


Anyone for Europe? 
Nassau Necessary? 
Calypso Calling? 


Bermuda Bound? 
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No matter whether you go west or east young man 


... go lightly! 





You will not need a lot of unnecessary clothing on your trip 
if you buy your travel wardrobe at Earl N’s because we will 
advise you truthfully, based on our personal travel experience 
in the states as well as abroad. We specialize in a complete 
line of travel clothing, luggage and all the wash and wear 
suits, shirts, underwear and socks that take 
the “travail” out of travel. 
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HABLE® 
REFRESHES 


Buy your always at 


Earl Nl. Levitt 


Lexington and Richmond 
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